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KING LEAR IN CELTIC TRADITION. 

In an Ossianic ballad called Dan IAuir, printed 
by J. F. Campbell in his Leabhar na Feinne 1 
(1872) from a collection made by Duncan Ken- 
nedy in 1774, tradition represents Ossian as relating 
to St. Patrick an interesting episode in the careers 
of King Lear and Finn MacCumhail. The vicis- 
situdes of the ever-rankling quarrel between Finn 
and Goll, chief of Clan Morna, a rival band of 
Fianna, compelled Finn to betake himself to the 
court of Lear, where he was entertained with 
bountiful cheer, bardic songs, and the music of 
harps. The feast was interrupted by the approach 
of Goll with a powerful fleet. Whereupon the 
obliging and amicable Lear ventured forth with 
only three attendants to meet Goll, whom he suc- 
ceeded in reconciling to Finn. 

Finn found opportunity for requiting the hos- 
pitality of Lear, when one day he descried the 
latter, "a poor, infirm, weak, and despised old 
man," a veritable "Lear's shadow," wandering 
about unattended by even a poor fool, bereft of 
his kingdom, and reduced to beggary. What 
strange mutations had brought him to this low 
estate, whether blood had proved unkind, or 
machinations of foes too successful, the ballad 
fails to record, being more taken up with the 
generosity of Finn in returning favor for favor. 

The above ballad has been reprinted along with 
the music, which is of a character peculiar to 
Fingalian songs, by Mr. Malcolm MacFarlane 
in Chith na Bliadhna (Aberdeen, Aug., 1907). 
In the following translation of this version, the 
present writer is indebted to Mr. MacFarlane for 
the explanation of a number of obscure passages : 

Finn journied one day to the house of Liur 

In company with thirty-one men ; 
The man of least account among us 

Was chief of an army of three nines. 

1 A collection of Scotch Gaelic traditional ballads re- 
lating chiefly to the Ossianic cycle ; see pp. 125 ft. 



The wife of Liur sat at the shoulder of Finn, 

Finn sat at the side of Liur ; 
Xing Art sat at the side of Aodh, 

By the side of Aodh of mirthful mien. 

Conachar and Cormac sat together 
By the side of Aodh of the beautiful skin, 

And so on forth : 
Every one that was there sat down to meat. 

Through the hall was wafted the music of harps 
And bardic songs chanted melodiously ; 

The humped bow on every instrument 
Was making mirth and music. 

Thus we whiled away the time, 

And pleasant indeed was our state ; 
Wanting neither honey nor wine, 

Nor melody and the music of fiddles. 

In such wise were we till the day of the meeting, 
Merry, joyous, and with sorrow banished ; 

Until there broke upon our view 

The host of Goll drawing near on the wave. 

Then it was that Finn spoke out : 

" I see a sight that is unpleasant to me : 

Yonder I see the fleet of Goll 
Sailing toward us to Driom-feann. 

" And banners I see floating high 
On the pointed masts over Driom-bhagh ; 
In that conflict of banners above our heads 
We have no part nor our host of spears." 

Cormac of victories advised us then ; 
Gave us advice that was truly hard : 
"Though wise in experience are you all, 
You three shall protect us from that man." 

Then it was that Liur spoke out : 

" Goll is under obligation to me ; 
And if the man remembers it, 

He would account me well deserving of good-will." 

Liur sallied out then to meet Goll, 
Accompanied by three others on horse-back ; 

And pleasantly he saluted him, — 
Great to-night is the glory of my tale. 

" May fortune prosper you, O Goll, 

The best of men under the sun ; 
The best are you for favor and honesty, 

Better far are you than me. 
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" Do you remember the day of the speckled horse, 

On Fraochan above Tom-cliar ? 
When I gave to you the gray horse 

Would bear you speedily over the mountain?" 

" Since you have done thus to me, O Liur, 

Most hospitable of men under the sun, 
If you have a request to prefer, 

Kise, and you will get it readily." 

" There was a guest in my house last night, 
Fionn MacCumhail, strong as the crust of the earth, 
(obscure) 

Allow him to depart safely over the mountain, 
Since he has eaten at my board." 

" Keturn whence ye came, 

O brave host from Innis-freoin ; 
And by the soul that lives in my body, 

The word of my mouth will not be broken." 

We all proceeded to the house of Liur, 
And found therein both honey and wine ; 

Though to-day it is cold and desolate, 
It was once an abode of kings. 

I myself saw the house of Liur 
Arid plentiful within was honey and wine ; 

And I myself saw afterwards 
Liur and his hospitable wife in want. 

And I myself saw afterwards 

Wanting food both man and wife, 
Making their way from house to house 

Seeking what house would provide them meat. 

One day while Fionn was hunting 

With his Fianna brave on Sen Luir, 
Whom did he see afar off 

But the high king named Liur. 

At once he sped to meet him, 

For the affection and love he bore him ; 
He permitted no one else to accompany him 

That Liur might be spared all shame. 

"Long life to you, O Liur, 

Bestower of favors, obliging and kind ; 
Many gifts have you made to me, 

Asking nothing in return. 

"You gave to me while you sat at the wine 

Thirty-one cows with their calves ; 
A young fool calf following each cow, 

On the heather above Driom-caol. 

" You gave to me one hundred and eighty horses 

To bear me safely away from danger ; 
And thirty-one ships for my equipment, 

To carry me home over the sea. 

"Freely you bestowed those things on me, 

Without refusal, without stint ; 
Nor did you bespeak a price 

For land and visit, speech and praise." 



" I am indeed no longer Liur," 

Said the man renowned for clemency ; 
"Preferable far to me is death 

Than to be found in his likeness." 

" Truly you are no other than Liur," 

Beplied the man of the beautiful skin ; 
"Accordingly you will receive 

Repayment in full, gift for gift. 

"I'll give to you cow for cow, 

I'll give to you horse for horse, 
I'll give to you ship for ship, 

To bear you safely o'er the waves. 

"Every chief on the face of the earth 

I'll force to restore your land to you ; 
I'll make you full wealthy again, 

And send you safely to your house." 

My king fulfilled everything he promised. 

Six days (hey spent then in sports together ; 
In fair garments he clothed them both, 

The wife and hero of greatest fame. 

A hundred horses were sent to defend him 

And to guide him to his land ; 
Pleasant and mirthful was the time 

The Fians spent in company with the hero. 

These were the exchanges the two kings made, 
Thus they repaid their obligations to each other ; 

Lovely were they, amiable and generous, 
Full of mercy and courtesy. 

A thousand blessings to you every season, 

O Oisin, hospitable and sweet of voice ; 
For (he tales so pleasant 

You have related to me during my life. 

The normal disregard of popular tradition for 
congruity has here operated to reduce to a petty 
kinglet a sea-god whose origin and nature are 
enveloped in an obscurity as baffling as a druidic 
mist. From the failure of the few meagre refer- 
ences to him in Irish literature to body him forth 
with well-defined features, we know little of him 
beyond that his name means the sea (Ler nom., 
Lir gen.), and that he belongs to the Tuatha de 
Danann, or folk of the goddess Danu. How far 
he justifies the title of the Irish Poseidon, some- 
times conferred on him by modern writers, is 
beyond conjecture, for Irish legend early stripped 
him of all association with the sea, bestowing on 
his son Manannan mac Lir the attributes of a sea 
divinity. In Irish poetry, however, is preserved 
the memory of his connection with a watery realm. 
Such a reference is to be found in the Song of the 
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Sea, for the Sea-Kings of Dublin by Itumann, the 
"Irish Virgil" 2 : 

" Storm is on the plain of Lir {i. e., the sea) 
Bursting o'er its borders here," etc. 

"The ploughing of Lir's vast plain 
Brings to brave hosts pride and pain," etc. 

The vast period of time over which his existence 
stretches, together with the fact that most of the 
tales which give him anything more than a local 
habitation and a name, viz., the Ossianic, are 
comparatively late, may account for the minifying 
of his powers and his possible confusion with other 
Lirs. 

No one, to my knowledge, has approached the 
subject of Lir from the Irish side except O' Curry, 
whose article, however, is well-nigh inaccessible, 
being locked up, as it were, in the exceedingly 
scarce volumes of the Atlantis Papers. 3 Hence 
reproducing in part the argument of this valuable 
contribution to the subject will be nearly equiv- 
alent to offering new material. And since it is 
impossible to consider Lir genealogically apart 
from his. son Manannan mac Lir, to whose name 
and fame he chiefly owes his perpetuation, the 
nature and r61e of the latter must be involved in 
the discussion. 

It is chiefly in connection with the mysterious 
race of the Tuatha de Danann that he is most 
frequently met with. This race, in the mytho- 
logical period of Irish history, overran Ireland as 
the second great migration. According to pagan 
Irish belief, they descended upon the country from 
Heaven ; later Christian coloring made them ap- 
pear as having dwelt formerly in some northern 
land, where they had learned druidery, i. e., magic, 
which they employed to obscure the sun for three 
days after their arrival. At any rate, all accounts 
invest them with supernatural powers. They in 
turn had to yield to the third and last body of 
migrators, the Milesians, from whom are de- 
scended the chief Gaelic families. After their 
disastrous defeats by the latter at Taillten (Tel- 
town) and Druim Lighen (Drumleene), they 

'Sards of the Gael and the Gall, Dr. George Sigerson, 
2nd edit., 1907. (The) Bumann belongs probably to the 
eighth century. 

8 Note on Manannan mac Lir in Atlantis Papers, vol. IV, 
pp. 226 ft*.; O'Curry, 1863. 



dispersed over the country, quartering themselves 
in sid-brughs (fairy mansions) among the hills 
and mountains, whence, still endowed with the 
attributes of gods, they issued forth, invisible to 
mortals, to work good or evil. The evolution of 
popular belief has reduced them to the fabled life 
of the "good people" of Irish fairy lore. They 
are represented in Ossianic legends as sometimes 
warring against Finn and the Fianna, and as some- 
times coming to their aid ; e. g., in the Battle 
of Ventry, whither they resorted in response to 
Finn's appeal for help against the invading forces 
of the King of the World. "Are those yonder 
the Fianns of Erinn," asks the latter. "No," 
was the answer, " another lot of the men of Erinn 
that dare not be on the surface of the earth, but 
live in sid-brughs under the ground, called Tuatha 
de Danann." * As appears from this battle, al- 
though of divine origin, they are not exempt from 
being put to hard straits, nor even, as we learn 
elsewhere, from violent death. 

The tale naturally laid under requisition first 
for material, because of its suggestive title and 
its currency, is that of the The Fate of the Children 
of Lir, 8 belonging in manuscript to the seventeenth 
century. This modernised story offers little to 
link him with the character we know through 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, unless it be the element 
of tragic suffering that attends his footsteps. In 
this tale the suffering is brought about, not through 
filial ingratitude, but through treachery dealt out 
by the step-mother on the children. The version 
of this tale extant in the Book ofFermoy is signifi- 
cant in that it represents Manannan mac Lir as pre- 
siding over the assembly of the Tuatha de Danann 
chiefs and apportioning out the land. Among 
these chiefs is Lir, to whom is assigned for a 
dwelling-place Sid Finnachaid, i. e., the hill of 
the "White Field, on the top of the Few moun- 
tains in County Armagh. Apparently the Lir 
of the famous "Children " is not he who is father 
to Manannan. 

In the Ossianic tales also he comes to light only 
as a chief of the Tuatha de Danann race. That 



* Oath. Finntraga, edit, with translation by Kuno Meyer, 
1885. 

•Edit, with translation by O'Curry in Atlantis Papers, 
vol. iv, 3863. Also translated in Joyce's Old Celtic Ro- 
mances, 2nd edition, 1894. 
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he is identical with the Lir of the preceding tale 
is inferable from the name of his residence, Sid 
Finnachaid, from his rank, and from the qualities 
attributed to him. The few additional features 
yielded up by these tales are as follows. He is 
numbered among the Tuatha de Dananns who 
hasten to the relief of Finn at the Battle of Ven- 
try, where, however, he more than meets his 
match in his mortal adversary. The Colloquy of 
the Ancients* relates that, at a council held by 
the Tuatha de Danann chiefs, one of them is made 
to say, ' ' Let Lir of Sid Finnachaid advise us since 
he is the oldest of the Tuatha de Danann." In 
another place mention is made of Lir as engaged in 
feuds with some of his brother chiefs, in one in- 
stance marching to the assault accompanied by his 
twenty-seven sons and their sons. In one of these 
engagements, while seeking to avenge the slaughter 
of his " baleful bird " on Cailte, one of the Fianna, 
who was enjoying the hospitality of Ilbreac mac 
Manannan of Easa Ruaid (Assaroe), another of 
the Tuatha de Danann, Lir lost his life. Cailte, 
seeing the host approach, asked, ' ' What seems to 
you the most dangerous conflict?" "The man 
of greatest valor among the Tuatha de Danann, ' ' 
said they, "that is, Lir of Sid Finnachaid." 
Cailte, true to his custom of choosing the most 
perilous combat, sought out Lir, and after a 
furious battle came off victor, leaving Lir dead 
on the field. 

Before we attempt to straighten out his genea- 
logy, it will be well to dispose of two isolated refer- 
ences to Lir. In the Bodleian Dinnseneas of 
8inann'' occur lines which remember his divine 
origin : " Sinend, daughter of Lodan Luchar, son 
of Lir, out of the Land of Promise, ' ' etc. 0' Curry 
mentions in his list of heroic tales named in the 
Book of Leinster (twelfth century) the Three Cir- 
cuits of the House of Lir." 8 But this tale of the 
attack on Lii^s house has not been preserved. 

"Acallamh na Senorach, Irische Texte, vierte serie, 1 
heft ; edited by W. Stokes from the Book ofLismore (fif- 
teenth century). The Colloquy is a series of dialogues 
between Cailte, one of the last of the Fianna, and St. 
Patrick. 

7 See Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, O'Curry, 
vol. n, Lecture vii, 1873. 

^Lectures on Manuscript Materials, App. p. 584, O'Curry. 
1873. 



According to O'Curry, 9 the only Lir mentioned 
in the genealogical tract on the Tuatha de Danann 
in the Book of Leean (fourteenth-fifteenth centu- 
ries) is he who was father to Manannan, and this 
only in one stanza of an ancient fragmentary 
poem quoted in this tract : 

Manannan, son of Lir, from the Lake, 

sought many battles ; 
Oirbsen was his name ; after hundreds 

of victories, of death he died. 

Now, in a poem written by Flann of Monaster- 
boice (ob. 1056) on the manner of death of the 
Tuatha de Danann chiefs, we find another name 
given to the father of Manannan : 10 

Elloit the renowned fell, — 
The great fierce father of Manannan, — 
And Donann, the perfect, comely, 
By De-Domnann of the Formorians. 

The son of Alloid the renowned fell, 

The illustrious, wealthy Manannan, 

In the battle in hard Cuillinn, 

By the hand of Uillenn of the red weapons. 

The parentage and locale of Manannan are 
further illuminated by the following passage from 
the Yellow Book of Leean (fourteenth century) 11 : 

Manannan, the son of Alloit, a druid of the 
Tuatha de Danann ; and it was in the time of 
the Tuatha de Danann he flourished. Oirbsen, 
indeed, was his true name. It was this Manannan 
that resided in Arann (in the Firth of Clyde) and 
this is the place which is called Emhain Abhlach 
(Emain of the Apple-trees) ; and it was he that 
was killed in the battle of Cuillinn, by Uillenn, 
son of Catir, son of Nuada of the Silver Hand, 
in contention for the sovereignty of Connacht ; and 
when his grave was dug, it was then Loch Oirb- 
sen burst over the land (out of the grave) so that 
it was from him that Loch Oirbsen (now Loch 
Corrib) is named ; he was the first Manannan. 

This was certainly the Manannan who dis- 
tributed the Tuatha de Danann chiefs to their 
hill residences ; still he is not called the son of 
Lir, though the first stanza quoted above, where 
he is called Manannan, the son of Lir "from the 
Lake," seems to identify him with Oirbsen, who 

9 Note on Manannan mac Lir in Atlantis Papers. 

10 Book of Leinster, foL 6a ; the stanzas quoted are the 
4th and the 29th. 

"The Ms. H. 2, 16, T. C. D., col. 881. 
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gave his name to Loch Oirbsen. This Oirbsen, 
or Manannan, the son of Alloit, is again set down 
as the son of Lir in an anonymous poem written 
for Raghnall Arannach (Eandal of the Arann 
Island), a Dublin Dane of the eleventh century. 
In praise of Arann runs one stanza so : 

If the hosts of the men of the lands were yours, 
From the Boyne till you touched the Tiber, 
More important to you for honey and mead-joy 
Emhain (t. e., Arann) of the Son of Lir, son of Migher. 

There can be no doubt that the ' ' Son of Lir " 
spoken of here was the great Manannan of Em- 
hain of the Apple-trees. It would seem then that 
tradition and scribal carelessness have confused 
the two Manannans, attributing the acts, gifts, 
and residence of the Son of Lir to the Son of 
Alloit. That this confusion is of ancient stand- 
ing may be seen from the following item taken 
from the genealogical tract in the Book of Lecan : 

These are the three sons of Alloit, son of Eladan 
(son of Delbaeth, son of Kelt), namely : Manan- 
nan the merchant, who traded between Erinn and 
and Albain ; and it was he that used to know 
the coming of the foul or the fair weather in 
the sky ; and Bron, the son of Alloit, . . - and 
Ceiti, the son of Alloit. 

Again in Cormac's Glossary — written about 890 
— occurs another description of Manannan : 

Manannan, son of Lir : that is, a famous mer- 
chant who resided in Inis Manann (the Isle of 
Man); he was the best mariner that was in 
Western Europe. . . . Inde Scoti Britones eum 
deum vocaverunt maris ; ejus inde filium esse 
dixerunt (i. e., Mac Lir, son of the sea); et de 
nomine Manannan, Inis Manannan dicta est 
nomen, et de nomine Manann Insola Manann 
dicta est. 

We may then identify Manannan mac Lir, of 
the Isle of Man, and of Emhain Abhlach, with 
Manannan mac Alloit, of Loch Oirbsen, in Con- 
nacht. He must not, however, be confounded 
with the Manannan, son of Athgnai, who pro- 
tected Naisi and Deirdre in their exile and who 
nursed and reinstated their son after their death." 
That the Lir slain by Cailte is not the Alloit, son 
of Eladan, is clear enough, for the latter, be it 
remembered, met his death at the hands of De- 

12 The Fate of the Children qfUisnech ; see Atlantis Papers 
p. 416, CCurry. This Manannan is called the "fourth 
Manannan." 



domnann, a Fomorian. We must look to the 
poem on Randal Arannach for the true parentage 
of Lir, the father of Manannan, for the Lir of 
the Ossianic tales is spoken of as the son of Lugh- 
aidh. So concludes O' Curry's argument. 

That Manannan is a god, restless and fickle, as 
fond of shifting his shape as his abode, is seldom 
lost sight of in Irish romance. His mysterious 
palace lies somewhere in an isle of the sea, inac- 
cessible to the average navigator, where he holds 
sway as Lord of the Land of Promise, of the 
Happy Other-world, the Honey-plain, around 
whose borders 

" Summer sea-steeds leapt and ran 
Far as reach the eyes of Bran. 
Elvers run with honey clear 
In the fair land of Mac Lir." 

He possessed many famous weapons, some which 
never failed to slay. 18 Two of these, the " Great 
Fury" and the "Little Fury," he loaned to 
Diarmait in his flight with Grainne from the ven- 
geance of Finn. His horse, called "Splendid 
Mane," which was fleeter than the wind and was 
equally at home on water as on land, together 
with his impenetrable armor, formed the equip- 
ment of Lugh, when the latter, in his capacity of 
ambassador, cast the Fomorian camp into won- 
dering inquietude. His boat, named the "Wave- 
sweeper," renowned for propelling and guiding 
itself at the wish of its occupants, bore the ill- 
fated Children of Tuirenn in their quest for the 
treasures of the East. And his shield, which was 
fashioned from the Ancient Dripping Hazel, the 
withered tree on which was fixed the head of 
Balor of the Evil Eye, after Lugh had cut it off 
at the Battle of Moytura, later became the shield 
of Finn. 

Manannan mac Lir is an important figure in 
the epic cycle of the Cuchullinn tales, which have 
been approximated to the time of Christ, and also 
plays a considerable part in the Ossianic cycle. 
In the person of his own son Mongan, of the sixth 
century, he brings about a re-birth of Finn, of 
the third century. 

Welsh legends present scarcely less hazy out- 
lines of Lir. Here, too, divested of all remem- 



" See The Mythology of the British Isles, p. 60, Charles 
Squire, 1905. 
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brance of his connection with the ocean, he is 
well-nigh submerged in the fame of his son Man- 
awyddan mac Llyr. Nor does the latter figure 
entirely in the r61e of an ocean deity, but appears 
also as a shoemaker and a tiller of the soil, having 
been deposed from his throne by an intruder." 
Some reminiscences of his associations with the 
Land of Promise, however, are evident in the 
state of peace and plenty in which he and his 
companions dwell so long as they cany about 
with them the head of his brother Bran. That 
he was a master of magic could be attested by no 
less a personage than Arthur, who was at one 
time a captive in the prison which Manawyddan 
constructed of human bones for the confinement 
of those who trespassed in his Underworld. 

It has been suggested that the name Llyr Lle- 
diath (Llyr of the Foreign Dialect) applied to 
him in Welsh literature, and the name Iweridd 
(Ireland), given to one of his wives, render 
probable the supposition that he may have been 
borrowed by the Britons from the Gaels subse- 
quent to a common Celtic mythology. 15 The 
name Llyr itself is a source of confusion. The 
Welsh translated the Latin Leir of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth into Llyr. 18 The form Leir looks to 
be derived from legr- of Legraceaster, now Leices- 
ter. The river Legra, from which the city took 
its name, has been regarded as the old name of 
the Soar, and as extant in that of the village 
Leire, spelled Legre in the Doomsday Book. It 
probably points back to a Legere or Ligere, which 
recalls Liger, 'the Loire.' 

He who would attempt to unravel the snarl in 
which the stories of King Lear and his three 
daughters have become involved in Welsh and 
English tradition should consult The Story of King 
Lear, wherein are discussed very thoroughly the 
stories, their probable origin and relation, and 
their fortune, until once for all time fixed by 
Shakespeare. 17 

Edwaed Godpkey Cox. 

Cornell University. 

14 See "Manawyddan, the Son of Llyr," the Mabino- 
gion, translated by Lady Guest, 1877. 

16 Arthurian Legends, p. 130, J. Ehys, 1891. 

16 Celtic Folklore, vol. n, p. 547, J. Bhys, 1901. 

"Published in PaUestra, No. xxxv, Wm, Perrett, 
Berlin, 1904. 



THUMMEL'S SEISE AND LAURENCE 

STERNE. 

Moritz August von Thiimmel's Seise in die 
mittagliehen Provinzen von Frankreich im Jahre 
1785 bis 1786 * has been mentioned in a general 
way as one of the most important German imita- 
tions of Laurence Sterne. The following is an 
attempt to show briefly the extent and nature of 
Thiimmel's relationship to the English master 
and to note some striking differences. 

Thummel, like Sterne, starts out in pursuit of 
health, but apart from this initial motive both 
travellers are chiefly interested in the opportuni- 
ties to observe the workings of the human heart. 
They revel in sentimental situations and seek first 
in every place stimulation of the sympathetic 
emotions. Such expressions as " Das mensch- 
liche Herz," "Das Spiel des menschlichen Her- 
zens," " Kenntnisse des menschlichen Herzens " 
are of constant occurrence in Thummel' s account 
of his adventures. Both travellers ignore com- 
pletely the ordinary objects of the sightseer's 
interest. The passage in which Thummel ex- 
presses his attitude of indifference with reference 
to the sights of Paris seems hardly more than an 
elaborated paraphrase of Yorick's well-known 
statement. He testifies formally at the frontier 
on his return that the purpose of his journey 
has been the search for health and "die Ver- 
besserung meines Verstandes und Herzens." 

In motive and incident there are frequent sug- 
gestions of Sterne. The traveller is asked to take 
a lady into his carriage. He twice encounters 
maimed veterans who are reminiscent of Sterne's 
old soldiers. There is a sentimental visit to a 
tomb like Sterne's pilgrimage to that of Amandus 
and Amanda. The beautiful woman crazed 
through love and grief is a direct imitation of 
Maria of Moulines. One notes further the peas- 
ants' dance, Yorick-like praise of the patient ass, 
a devotion to sentimental mementoes, ruthless 
interruptions of sentimental situations by inter- 

l In ten parts, Leipzig, 1791-1805. In two contem- 
porary reviews Thiimmel's name is connected with that 
of Steme (AUg. dt. Bibliothek, VoL 108, pp. 343-349, 
and Qothmsehe gelehrte Zeilungen, 1791, n, pp. 305-7). 
For other reviews and contemporary opinions, see the 
article on Thummel in Jordens. 



